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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 6ol 

ing in a well-recognised direction, and there would be no room for phil- 
osophising. I don't say that would be much fun. I don't see how not 
to say it. S. D. Merton. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

editorial comment. 

We publish Mr. S. D. Merton's letter because philosophers by profession 
may be interested to know what a layman who tried to post himself in 
philosophy thinks of the usefulness of their speciality. Mr. Merton expresses 
the impartial view of a bystander who witnesses the quarrels among the 
adherents of different philosophical schools, and he gains the impression 
that philosophers more or less unconsciously avoid agreement and desire con- 
troversy. The truth is that many philosophers who are supposed to be 
antipodes agree much better than they seem to be aware of themselves. It 
is well known for instance how Kant misinterpreted Berkeley, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that more than half of the philosophical discussions 
are due to a lack in the precision of terms. Further, Mr. Merton is right 
when he proposes to judge philosophers, not from their words, but from their 
actions, and he finds that pessimists continue to life; pluralists act as if 
the universe were One; materialists as if it were purposeful, and as if they 
themselves were persons, etc. We grant that most philosophers hanker 
after brilliancy while their aim should be clearness and precision. Most of 
their problems are self-made puzzles and the solutions offered mere verbiage. 

The term "justice" is perhaps the most misused word in our language. 
Every one has his own ideas of justice, and as a rule he understands by 
justice a full consideration of his own rights to the disregard of others. We 
cannot discuss the subject here, but we suggest that there is as little sense 
in speaking of absolute justice as there is in speaking of absolute truth. 
Reality consists of relations and thus the relative alone is real. The absolute, 
in the rigid sense of the word, is a fiction. 

The same is true of the infinite. Infinitude is not a real thing, not a 
concrete object, not an actualised existence. To treat infinitude as if it 
were a thing leads to absurdities. Infinitude is a possibility ; it is an unlim- 
ited procedure, a state of things fraught with unbounded potentialities. 
Nothing is infinite, but everything contains infinitude. Man is not infinite, 
at a given moment he is finite ; but he holds infinitude in his soul. 

The phrase that the finite cannot comprehend the infinite, or that only 
an infinite being can understand infinitude, is not (as is generally assumed) a 
truism but a falsehood. Infinitude (I mean the idea of infinitude) is per- 
fectly clear and is even simpler than finitude. Infinitude is only unthinkable 
if the attempt is made to substantialise it into a concrete thing. In our 
boldest flight of imagination we cannot represent a thing that is actually 
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infinite, because it is an impossible and self-contradictory assumption. But 
for that reason the idea of infinitude is not a vain fiction; it serves useful 
purposes and there are conditions in the actual world (especially in the 
domains of space and time) to which it finds an appropriate application. 

Mr. Merton's choice of Mr. Spencer for showing the looseness of philo- 
sophical argument is perhaps unfortunate, as Mr. Spencer ought to be con- 
sidered, not as a philosopher, but as a brilliant dilettante. This state- 
ment may be startling to many whose knowledge of philosophy is limited 
to Spencerianism, but it will not be unexpected to professional philosophers. 
Yet I grant that Mr. Merton might have made as strong a case if he had 
chosen Hegel, or Kant, or Aristotle, or Plato, for even the great philoso- 
phers are sometimes guilty of most flagrant inconsistencies; inierdum bonus 
dormitat Homerus. In the mean time philosophers will be wise to mind the 
complaints of laymen such as are voiced by our correspondent. Philosophy 
is not and should not be a mere intellectual legerdemain. Philosophy should 
provide people with the daily bread of their spiritual needs. All the sciences 
ultimately exist for the purpose of satisfying some practical need and the 
practical needs unto which philosophy ministers are the most universal 
and most urgent of all. Let us philosophers mind the children's cry for 
bread, and let us cease to offer them stones. P. C. 

REJOINDER OF MR. SETH D. MERTON. 

I return herewith your sheets of " editorial comment." I am afraid 
that you find in my article more complaint against philosophy than I 
intend. My feeling toward philosophy is warm. I think that philosophy has 
the answer to our problems, and my only complaint is that she hesitates to 
proclaim it. Agreeing that the "full" truth (i. e., the absolute truth) 1 is 
not attainable by men she holds out the hope that maybe, after all, we may 
some day attain to it. The whole world, it sometimes seems to me, refuses 
to stand firmly for its acknowledgment of our imperfection, when its very 
wabbling on this point creates most of our " problems." I do not expect 
common sense to stop wabbling so long as philosophers wabble. 

It is not that I blame the philosophers especially. It is not a case for 
blaming at all. I criticise the philosophers because, as things stand in the 
world, it seems to be up to them to rectify matters — if ever they are to be 
rectified in this respect. And I criticise them for our common fault only 
in the forlorn hope that they may yet see their opportunity. 

1 There is a difference between the statement that " absolute truth is not attainable " 
and that ' aDsolute truth does not exist." In my conception of philosophy truth is always 
a relation between subject and object. Accordingly it is always relative, and the idea of 
absolute truth is self-contradictory. The same is true of " absolute justice." Justice is 
always a relation and depends upon special circumstances in which the demands of both 
parties are of great importance. — Editor. 



